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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 


MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES — 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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Union Men 
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The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the-compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them yeu saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 
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UPHOLDING AMERICAN 


PROSPERITY 


We keep the key, 
and you can only open 
the Bank by bringing 
it to Hale’s. This re- 
fmm moves the temptation 
M™ of extracting the nick- 
yels and dimes until ycu 
or the children have 
accumulated a_ tidy 
sum. Do what you 
wish with the money. 


The key to Prosperity 
is Saving! Make up 
your mind to prosper. 
Begin by buying one 
of Hale’s $1.00 Banks 
for only 50 cents. It 
is the best possible way 
to teach the children \y 
thrift and the vital 

principles of saving. 


$1 VALUE 


50c 


$1 VALUE 


50c 


Banking Hours: 9 to 6 
o’clock. 


On Sale at Transfer 
Desk. 


7/ PUBLISHING, BADGES \ gag 
\\ LAPEL BUTTONS, REGALIA/ 
SOUVENIRS 


POLITICAL 
PRINTING 


CARDS, QUARTER CARDS - 

BANNERS, CLOTH SIGNS 

CAMPAIGN BUTTONS 
PENNANTS 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


S80 MISSION ST. 
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The “Official. Journal: 
of the San. Francisco 
Labor. Council inition’ 


The prolonged and vexatious negotiations between the 
unions in the catering industry and the revived San Francisco 
Restaurant Keepers’ Association, came to an open breach last 
Monday evening, when the unions obtained the sanction of the 
Executive Committee of the Labor Council to picket a number 
The bad 


faith of the Association in advertising all over the country for 


of establishments that have refused their demands. 


non-union help and denying the business agents of the unions 
access to their places of business while the negotiations were 
going on led to the determination of the employees to hasten a 
decision one way or the other. 

The demands upon the employers were an eight-hour work- 
day, with straight shifts for cooks and cooks’ helpers, and eight 
within twelve for waiters, also an increase of one dollar per 
week for waitresses employed in cafeterias, making their pay 
equal with that of waitresses in restaurants. The existing 
minimum wages to continue in force as follows: Cooks, $3 per 
day; waiters, $2 per day; waitresses, $9.00 per week; cooks’ 
helpers, $10 per week. 

These demands were formulated last spring, were voted 
upon by the entire membership of the unions involved, receiving 
an overwhelming favorable vote. They were then endorsed in 
turn according to the prescribed procedure by the Joint Execu- 
tive Board of the local unions, the San Francisco Labor Council, 
and the General Executive Board of Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. 

At its own solicitation, the Restaurant Keepers’ Association 
was asked to put the new conditions into effect on July 15th. 
Immediately upon receiving this request the Association asked 
the Secretary of the Labor Council to arrange for a conference 
with the representatives of the unions. A number of such con- 
ferences took place. The men representing the association 
seemed eager to provoke a breach. In every proposal from their 
side, terms were included which were intended either to divide 
the different crafts involved or which would be certain of being 
rejected. During the course of the conferences it became more 
and more evident that the representatives of the Association 
were dominated absolutely by the Chamber of Commerce and 
committed to.the.open shop_program of the latter body. » 

The Association finally offered the following compromise: 
A workday of nine hours within thirteen for cooks and waiters, 
to take effect October Ist, and promising to consider the de- 
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mands of the cooks’ helpers and the waitresses after January 
I, 1917. 

This proposal was rejected by the local Joint Board, which 
made a counter offer for a day of nine hours within twelve for 
cooks, waiters and cooks’ helpers, together with the original 
demands for the waitresses in cafeterias. 

The ways and means committee of the Association insisted 
that its compromise proposal be submitted to the unions for 
a referendum vote. This was done, and the result of the elec- 
tions, all conducted on the same date, was that the said com- 
promise offer was rejected by a vote of one in favor to two to 
reject. On the same ballot, by vote of three to one, the local 
Joint Executive Board was authorized to enforce the original 
demands by a strike if necessary. 

The Unions appealed to the Labor Council for permission 
to levy a blanket boycott and to picket. The request was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee of the Council. Another 
conference was arranged when both sides were brought before 
the committee, at which meeting the submission of the demands 
to arbitration was offered to the Association. After weighing 
this offer, the representatives of the Association claimed not 
to have power to act, and asked for a brief delay in submitting 
their answer. Last Friday evening the Executive Committee 
met to receive the reply which, while formally accepting the 
offer of arbitration, inserted the condition that the basis should 
be existing conditions in the leading cities of the United States, 
enumerated in the letter of acceptance. This was not acceptable 
either to the Executive Committee or to the unions, but to avoid 
a breach another effort was made to have the Association re- 
cede from its condition. Such effort failed entirely, wherefore 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee Monday, July 31st, 
sanction was granted the unions involved in this controversy 
to enforce their demands by such means as might be deemed 
necessary, provided the Council be kept in touch with the situa- 
tion as it might develop. 

Tuesday forenoon, August Ist, the crews of five restaurants 
were withdrawn by the unions, and the Association, to fulfill 
its promise to lock out their union employees if any one of their 
places be picketed. ; 

By ten o’clock in the evening the following establishments 
had locked out all their union employees, including musicians 
and bakers: ‘Tait’s, Herbert’s, Techau Tavern, Heidelberg, 
Hof Brau, Hellwig’s, Tivoli, Magnolia, Best Ever, Ferry Cafe, 


Imperial, Chutes. 
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“ANOTHER SUPREME COURT RADICAL.” 

The following estimates of Judge John H. 
Clarke, recent appointee as Justice of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, appears in the last issue of 
the “Literary Digest”: 

“When President Wilson named John Hessin 
Clarke to succeed Charles Evans Hughes in the 
Supreme Court there was sent out from the 
White House a brief biographical’ statement 
which, as the New York ‘Evening Post’ (Ind.) 
observes, calls attention to the nominee’s pro- 
gressive tendencies ‘as if to challenge any who 
would find political significance in the appoint- 
ment to make the most of it.’ Judge Clarke has 
always been a Democrat, says the New York 
‘World’ (Dem.), ‘but is singularly like Justice 
Brandeis in having been a successful corporation 
lawyer whose practice served only to quicken 
his sympathies and activities for the causes of 
political and social justice.’ When the new jus- 
tice takes his seat, writes a Cleveland corre- 
spondent to the New York ‘Call’ (Soc.), ‘there 
will be another radical on the bench. Not as 
radical as Justice Brandeis, but something of a 
near-radical.’ This fact does not disturb the pa- 
pers already mentioned any more than it does 
the New Haven ‘Journal-Courier’ (Ind.), the 
Springfield ‘Republican’ (Ind.), the New York 
‘American’ (Ind.), or the Philadelphia ‘Record’ 
(Dem.). But following so closely on the heels 
of the Brandeis appointment the choice of such 
a radical ‘is likely to be viewed with some doubt 
and misgiving by the conservative part of the 
public,’ in the New York ‘Times’ (Ind. Dem.) 
opinion. President Wilson comes in for some 
criticism from New York and Pennsylvania pa- 
pers for choosing a new justice from Ohio, giv- 
ing that State and Massachusetts each two rep- 
resentatives in the Supreme Court, while New 
York and Pennsylvania, the leading States in 
wealth and population, are not represented. This 
objection, of course, has no weight in Ohio. 
There his nomination ‘brings pleasure to the 
people,’ according to the Columbus ‘Dispatch’ 
(Ind.), which says Judge Clarke served with such 
distinction in the Federal District Court for 
Northern Ohio, he has been ‘so fair and fearless 
an interpreter of the law,’ that ‘Republican pa- 
pers promptly joined in the chorus of praise and 
approval.’ In short, ‘The Dispatch’ thinks he 
‘is of the stuff of which Supreme Court justices 
should be made.’ 

“Judge Clarke’s qualifications, as seen by Pres- 
ident Wilson, are partially revealed in the brief 
White House statement already mentioned. It 
reads: 

“‘John Hessin Clarke, the present United 
States District Judge at Cleveland, was born at 
Lisbon, Ohio, September 18, 1857; was graduated 
at Western Reserve University in 1877, and ad- 
mitted to the Ohio bar in 1878. Up to the time 
of his appointment as District Judge in 1914, 
he practiced law in all the courts of Ohio, hav- 
ing a large and varied practice. 

“Tn politics he has been a lifelong Democrat, 
having run against Mark Hanna for the United 
States Senate in 1903. He has been conspicuous 
in progressive movements in Ohio and in the 
country. 

“*He has been for some time the president of 
the Short Ballot League in Ohio. Judge Clarke 
is a bachelor and has devoted the leisure of his 
life to wide reading, so that he is a man of broad 
and‘varied culture and probably the most gifted 
orator in Ohio. Since he has been District Judge 
in Cleveland he has taken especial interest in the 
naturalization and Americanization of foreign- 
born citizens.’ 

“It is further noted by the press that though 
a railroad lawyer—at one time counsel for the 
Nickel Plate Railroad—Judge Clarke advocated 
a two-cent fare law in Ohio, and was-an ally of 
the late Tom L. Johnson in the Cleveland fight 
for three-cent street railroad fares. His choice 
by the President for the Supreme Court is, inci- 
dentally, credited by many papers to. the influ- 
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ence of War Secretary Baker, a fellow adherent 
of Johnson. Three events in his judicial career 
point to his possession of a certain brand of rad- 
icalism, writes a Socialist correspondent from 
the same city to the New York ‘Call’: 

“‘First—He ordered the car shops of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad at Brewster, 
Ohio, reopened when the road’s receiver closed 
them to cut expenses. This saved a town’s wage- 
earners their jobs. 

“‘Secondly—He advocated teaching aliens 
American citizenship, and sought to make an im- 
pressive ceremony of a foreigner’s induction into 
the privileges and duties of a citizen of the 
United States. ' 

“*Thirdly—In a “preparedness” address in 
Cleveland he declared preparedness must start 
with the workingmen. “If we expect labor to 
fight our nation’s battles we must give labor a 
nation worth fighting for,” said Clarke.’ 

“It is evident from this record, says the New 
York ‘American’ (Ind.), ‘that Justice Clarke is a 
“people’s man” well fitted to sit by Brandeis on 
the Supreme Bench,’ and ‘The American’ con- 
gratulates the President on his choice. So does 
the Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer’ (Dem.), declaring 
that ‘Louis D. Brandeis and John H. Clarke take 
to the nation’s highest court a sympathy with 
aspirations of the average man, woman and child, 
and an appreciation of their rights under the 
laws.’ The policy of appointing such men is thus 
justified in an editorial in ‘Law Notes’ (North- 
port, N. Y.): 

“If it were possible to create a bench of nine 
judges identical in mentality, view-point, and 
training, its decisions would have no point of 
superiority over those of one of its members. 
Patently, then, while character and learning are 
indispensable, granting these qualities, the 
strongest bench is that which represents the most 
diverse views on all the questions which go to 
the formulation of public policy. The conserva- 
tive balance of power there must be, because law 
is a conservative science to be conservatively ad- 
ministered.’ ” 

“But that administration is helped and not 
hindered by the presence of a minority which 
urges the claims of another view-point; if the 
majority view tends unduly to reaction, the mi- 
nority potently modifies it; if the minority view 
is wholly wrong, the majority is forced to a 
more thorough vindication and a more precise 
exposition of its position, and the science of law 
profits immeasurably thereby. The bench itself 
is not immune from that law of nature whereby 
immobile waters inevitably become stale.’” 


NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

The New Mission Theatre has a more than 
attractive program for the coming week, as fol- 
lows: Marguerite Clark, my sweetheart, your 
sweetheart, and in short the idol of the screen 
world, will be seen in another paramount ro- 
mance “Silks and Satins,” showing Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday. We can say nothing that 
would tend to influence or induce you to see 
this masterpiece other than it is plain Marguerite 
Clark at her best. “Mysteries of Myra” will also 
be shown on the same program. Wednesday and 
Thursday, Robert Edeson, Naomi Childers and 
little Bobby Connelly will be seen in the Vita- 
graph Blue Ribbon feature “Fathers of Men,” 
from the novel by James Oliver Curwood. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the “Making of Madda- 
lena,” a photo version of the famous play, and 
will be shown Friday and Saturday, featuring the 


American beauty, Edna Goodrich. As an added \ 


attraction for these two days the management 
has obtained the recent Metro release “A Virginia 
Romance,” featuring Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverley Bayne. 
————— 
Love is blind. How can it be otherwise when 
it causes two people to think as much of each 
other as they think of themselves, 
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New Altamont Hotel 


Modern, Steel Frame, Steam Heat, Private Baths, 
- Electric Elevator me 
B. C. ROCKWELL, Proprietor 
Rooms with Bath, 60c, 75c and $1.00 per day 
Private Baths, ig Faz) day 
Permanent Rates, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 
Private Baths, $5.00, $5.50 and $6.00 per week 


~ SIXTEENTH STREET 
Between Mission and Valencia Phone Park 7625 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Order 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 4293-7333 


B LO C H S Gloves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 4th STREET, NEAR VALENCIA 


O’FARRELL STREET 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


Orpheum 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


NORA BAYES 

America’s Greatest Single Singing Comedi- 

enne 

Donald Gainard at the Piano 

“PETTICOATS,”’ a Comedy by John B. Hymer, 
presented by GRACE DUNBAR NILE and 
CO.; CLAUDIA ALBRIGHT and MARIO RO- 
DOLFI, Artists in Opera; CHESTER SPEN- 
CER and LOA WILLIAMS, in “Putting it 
Over”; LEO ZARRELL & CO., Entertainers 
of Merit; MRS. HERZ and CO., in “I Wish I 
Knew”; LOU HOLTZ; Last Week—ANNA 
WHEATON and HARRY CARROLL, New 
Songs by Harry Carroll. 


Evening Prices, 10¢, 25¢, 50c, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


VISIT. THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


In the 

Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 


Tue Home BEER 
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CAUSES OF WIFE DESERTION. 
By Judge Henry Neil. 

Judge Henry Neil, father of the Mothers’ Pen- 
sion, has found out why men leave their wives. 

He has spent fourteen months investigating 
the cause of wife desertion. During his work he 
crossed the continent seven times and stopped 
in almost every city in the country. 

Low wages to workingmen he classes as the 
fundamental cause of wife desertion. 

Eight other causes, all resulting from insuffi- 
cient income, are as follows, according to Judge 
Neil: 

Unemployment—Changing a hard-working man 
into a discouraged loafer. 

Bad housing—dwellings so small that the man 
can find no room for his leisure hours and is 
forced to go out except when sleeping or eating. 

Whiskey—Usually resorted to as a result of 
the preceding causes. 

Arrest and imprisonment of low paid workers 
on charges of failure to support families. 

Interference of charity workers in the affairs 
of low paid workmen. 

Feeling of disgrace because he has had to ac- 
cept charity. 

Prison and military or naval experiences which 
taught habits unfitting a man for home life. 

Conduct of the wife. 

Among well paid workmen, according to Judge 
Neil, desertions are few. Desertions increase as 
wages go down. 

Wives and children, deserted and left desti- 
tute by the husband and father, are rapidly be- 
coming one of the greatest problems in this 
country, he declares. He will appeal to Con- 
gress and to the legislative bodies of this and 
all other states to consider the deserted mother 
and her children. 

When the husband and father deserts he leaves 
behind child poverty, which in the opinion of 
Judge Neil is the greatest blot on modern civili- 
zation. He has obtained mothers’ pensions for 
widows in twenty-six states, but deserted women 
and their children are still left in poverty. 

“Many well meaning citizens,” he said, “fear 
that the pension system will encourage deser- 
tions. My experience in hundreds of poverty- 
stricken families, in courts, jails and asylums of 
all kinds, has convinced me that such is not the 
case. The men who desert will not be kept at 
home by the fear that their wives and children 
will suffer. Many charity experts and others say 
that the deserted mother and children should be 
left in poverty, their punishment being used to 
reform the bad father. They ask us to withhold 
the pension from the woman until the man is 
reformed and made to do his duty.” 

Among Henry Ford’s 30,000 workers in De- 
troit, Judge Neil found almost no wife desertion 
and discovered also that men with a wage ade- 
quate to support their families were not in the 
least inclined to desert. On the other hand, 
nearly 200 men who had previously left their 
families, on getting the $5 a day Ford pays, sent 
for their families and were reunited. 

“If wage workers had income sufficient to pro- 
vide a decent house and other necessities,” says 
Judge Neil, “there would be few desertions. But 
low wages force the family into little rat-trap 
habitations. 

“Tt is unnatural for men to leave their own 
offspring, and when a large number of men are 
committing this unnatural act we must conclude 
that there is some strong compulsion. I have 
found this compulsion and as long as low wages 
continue we will have desertions and all the 
courts and jails in the world will not reform the 
situation.” e 
BLACKSMITHS CHANGE PICNIC PLACE. 

Owing to the fact that Millet’s Park burned, 
the Blacksmiths’ and Helpers’ Union have en- 
gaged Biggio’s Park at Colma for its picnic on 
August 13th. All tickets sold for Millet’s Park 
will be good for admittance at the new park. 
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FEDERAL FARM LOAN BILL. 

The President has signed the Federal Farm 
Loan Bill, generally known as the Rural Credits 
Act, which passed the House with only ten votes 
registered against it, and the Senate with only 
five votes against it. 

This law means as much to the farmer as the 
Federal Reserve Banking and Currency Law 
means to the business man who had no connec- 
tions with Wall Street banks. 

What this law does is thus concisely stated by 
the Chicago “Journal”: 

“The bill creates a group of twelve farm-loan 
banks, presided. over by a Federal board of five 
members, and provides for loan associations. 
The farmer borrows from the bank, through the 
association, on mortgages running from five to 
forty years. These mortgages are used by the 
loan-banks as the basis for farm bonds, which 
are so drawn as to take rank with railroad or 
any other bonds as a means of safe, quickly real- 
izable investment. In other words, this new law 
makes liquid the enormous amount of capital 
now locked up in the farm lands of America.” 

Thus has been taken another step in the in- 
telligent advancement of the interests of the 
common people. The movement to establish 
this kind of State aid was inaugurated about fif- 
teen years ago, and this law marks an important 
milestone in the movement for social progress. 

ee Sees 
A HISTORIC LETTER. 

The following letter does honor to its author 
and may have had great influence in averting a 
long and bitter industrial struggle in San Fran- 
cisco. It was read at the mass meeting called 
by Chairman Koster of the Law and Order Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce: 

“July 26, 1916. 
“My Dear Mr. Koster: 

“I have found it impossible to cancel the en- 
gagement of which I spoke to you yesterday, 
and though I deeply regret it, I cannot be with 
you this evening. 

“May I ask you to tell the friends of law and 
order assembled tonight that I am heartily in 
accord with every effort you are making to put 
down violence and every form of lawlessness in 
our city; that I shall give to you and through 
you to our constituted authority, every assist- 
ance in my power that right may prevail over 
wrong, justice over injustice, law over violence; 
that, as father of the poor, I am particularly in- 
terested in forwarding every movement that will 
protect the man who works from the unjust en- 
croachments of his enemies; that, with you, I 
will spare no pains to assist the rightly -organ- 
ized forces of labor to make battle against their 
greatest foes; and that, finally, I will remain in 
the fight with you until we can feel that all the 
elements that make for disorder are banished 
from our fair city. 

“Again expressing my regret, I am, dear Mr. 
Koster, 

“Ever sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “EDWARD J. HANNA, 
“Archbishop of San Francisco.” 
fbr a 
CLEVELAND HOTEL WAITERS. 

Saturday afternoon, July 15th, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of Amer- 
ica, signed up a two years’ agreement with the 
hotel proprietors, which carries with it increases 
of wages and reduction of hours for the crafts 
involved. The Cleveland “Federationist” says 
concerning this matter as follows: 

“The most important change in the new agree- 
ment was the increase for the waiters. Hereto- 


fore the men have been employed in the large 
hotels at a salary of $30 per month, and since 
the new agreement went into effect last Satur- 
day they are receiving $10 per week, which, 
while it is but a small renumeration for the du- 
ties required of these workers, is a big thing for 
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the men, and the fact that their terms were 
combated- by the hotel men, makes this a victory 
for the members of the Waiters’ Union more 
than any of the other crafts. 

“Some of the daily papers have endeavored to 
make this increase received without a strike by 
the men, a source of amusement and jest, but it 
comes with a very poor grace, for there are no 
men who are compelled to work harder and 
show more skill in their work than these .same 
waiters in the hotels, and to jest on a matter so 
serious is not at all in keeping with the expecta- 
tions of the general public.” 


Kelleher @® Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 Market Street 3 33 at Third and Kearny 


We Announce the arrival of 
our Fall Styles. The largest 
Stock of Suitings and Over- 
coatings for Fall wear we 
have ever handled at Popu- 


lar Prices. 
$25.99 to $50.00 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 
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NEW MISSION THEATR 


MISSION STREET, BET. 2ist and 22nd 


Prozram—Week Beginning Sunday, August 6 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
Sweetheart 
MARGUERITE CLARK 
In Another Romance 
“SILKS AND SATINS” 
Paramount 
“MYSTERIES OF MYRA” 


Wednesday and Thursday 
“FATHERS OF MEN” 
Vitagraph Blue Ribbon Feature 
With ROBERT EDESON 


Friday and Saturday 
America’s Famous Heauty 
EDNA GOODRICH 
In the Paramount Production 
“MAKING OF MADDALENA” 
Added Attraction 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN & BEVERLY BAYNE 


in 
“A VIRGINIA ROMANCE” 


Your 


ALL SEATS, 10 CENTS 


Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“YOU KNOW ME” 


» 


tae” 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Phone Market 5725 


UNION STORE 


BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Werk a Specialty—Lewest Prices 
San Francisce 


809! Sixteenth St.. ar. Valencia 
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MERCHANTS AND LABOR UNIONS. 

Fifty or more years ago the merchant was a 
hard working, plain living individual; his neces- 
sities governed by his business, his stock of 
goods by the demand of his trade. 

In those days wage workers were earning 
small wages for an extremely long workday; 
their demands were limited by a small pay en- 
velope, their amusement practically limited to 
conversation; seldom discarding his overalls, ex- 
cept to attend a funeral, marriage or church, 
when he wore his tri-yearly Sunday best. 

The demands of the wage workers, who con- 
stituted the great majority of consumers, limited 
the turn over and profits of the merchant, hence 
the status of the merchant was little, if any, bet- 
ter than the wage worker. Long hours and a 
small income was the rule. 

With the rise of the labor unions came better 
wages and a shorter workday. This was fol- 
lowed by an early closing movement by the mer- 
chants. Higher wages created a bigger demand 
for necessaries and so-called luxuries. The mer- 
chant’s turn over was bigger, his profits greater 
and his variety of stock greatly extended. By 
rapid disposal of his own stock he has now 
quantity, quality and variety; and above all, 
some leisure to enjoy life. The labor unions 
have raised the standard of living of all layers 
of society, the merchant being no exception to 
the rule. 

What, then, does a strong labor movement 
mean to the merchant? Just this: It means 
that the wage worker has enough to spend for 
the necessaries and some luxuries in life; a 
twenty-five dollar suit instead of a ten dollar 
one; a three dollar hat instead of a fifty cent 
one; better furniture at home with other com- 
forts; good seats at the theatres and a little 
saved against future debt accumulation. 

A poorly paid non-union worker is brother to 
a pauper, that is, he is a poor customer at best— 
even if he can remain honest and pay his debts. 

It is seldom you see a union worker begging; 
he is too proud, too self-respecting to do so. 
The union worker seldom beats a bill, his self- 
respect again stands the merchant in good stead 
who trusts him. The union worker lives from 
ten to fifty per cent better than the non-union 
worker. The union worker stands for the best 
in everything. He wants to see the other fellow 
prosper, too. The union worker is the merchant’s 
one real friend.—Exchange. 

a. SS Nee 
TRUE TODAY. 

(From the Inaugural Address of Benjamin Har- 
rison, President of the United States, March 
4, 1889.) 

The community that by concert, open or se- 
cret, among its citizens denies to a portion of 
its members their plain rights under the law has 
severed the only safe bond of social order and 
prosperity. 

The evil works from a bad center both ways. 

It demoralizes those who practice it and de- 
stroys the faith of those who suffer by it, in the 
efficiency of the law as a safe protector. 

The man in whose breast that faith has been 
darkened is naturally the subject of dangerous 
and uncanny suggestions. 

Those who use unlawful methods, if moved by 
no higher motive than the selfishness that 
prompted them, may well stop and inquire what 
is to be the end of this. 

If the educated and influential classes in a 
community either practice or connive at the sys- 
tematic violation of laws that seem to them to 
cross their convenience, what can they expect 
when the lesson that convenience or a supposed 
class interest is a sufficient cause for lawlessness 
has been well learned by the “ignorant classes?” 
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A frenzied financier is one who provides for 


his family at the expense of those who are not 
cognizant of his game. 


COMPENSATION LAW UPHELD. 
Justice Brown of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court upholds the Workmen’s Compensation act, 
which was attacked on four counts in an appeal 
in the case of William Anderscn against the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

The overworked claim that legislation of this 
character conflicts with the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution was held to 
be groundless by Justice Brown, who said that 
“while rights of property created by the un- 
written law cannot be taken away without due 
process of law, the common law itself may be 
changed by statute.” 

“Indeed,” the justice continues, “the great of- 
fice of statutes is to remedy defects in the com- 
mon law as they are developed, and to adapt it 
to the changes of the time and circumstances.” 

The second attack on the act charged that it 
interefered with the right of the individual to 
make his own contract. Justice Brown answers 
this as follows: 

“At the time the act was passed, the settled 
law of this State was that a contract limiting or 
releasing damages for future negligence was 
against public policy. The act is but a statutory 
extension of the same principle.” 

With reference to the third attack, that the 
act deprives the right of trial by jury, Justice 
Brown says: 

“Nothing is to be found in the said three sec- 
tions depriving employer or employee of the 
constitutional. right of a trial by jury. They 
merely permit a waiver of the same, if both so 
agree, and neither the Federal nor State consti- 
tution precludes such waiver.” 

The fourth attack on the act was that it limited 
the amount to be recovéred for injuries. 

“It need only be said of this contention,” Jus- 
tice Brown concludes, “that the amount to be re- 
covered for injuries to an employee is limited 
only when the partics to the contract of em- 
ployment so agree.” 

ee 
“BREAD, NOT BULLETS.” 

The heart of this great Nation must respond 
to the cry of “Bread, not bullets” for our fellow 
Americans across the Rio Grande—for we should 
not forget that the United States is not all Amer- 
ica—the Mexicans are equally entitled to the 
name “American.” 

According to report there are millions of 
wretched people in the war-devastated regions 
below our southern border that are literally 
starving to death—without food or the means 
with which to procure it. 

This is a proper subject for our Government 
to také up and to organize a relief movement, 
leading the way with a generous appropriation 
from the National treasury and appealing to the 
people for direct contributions, to be distributed 
by the Red Cross organization. 

Thus can we prove to the people of Mexico 
that their welfare, not their exploitation, is of 
first importance to us, and thus may we over- 
come the unfortunate but largely justified preju- 
dice existing in that country against the hated 
“Gringoes,” and pave the way for a sympathetic 
understanding and co-operation between the two 
nations that should be proof against future 
schemes of the infamous exploiters. 

What Mexico needs is what every other coun- 
try in the civilized world needs—just and equit- 
able land laws, under which her lands will be 
divided among her people, according to their 
needs and abilities for productive use, without 
any landlords or other parasites to fatten upon 
what the workers produce.—S. F. “Star.” 

————_—_____ 

REFUSE TO WORK IN TERRIFIC HEAT. 

All Belvidere, Ill., factories were closed July 
29th, when emploveca threatened to strike as the 
mercury reached 104. 
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Life is full of disappointments. Even nuts are 

not what they are cracked up to be. 
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HALL, THEATRE, ‘schoo. AND 
CHURCH SEATING. 
LODGE AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
The following are a few of the Labor 
organizations in San Francisco which we 
par equipped with furniture and ~ seat- 


Labor Temple, — “Teamsters, 
Electrical Workers. Carpenters, 
Retail Clerks, 


Brewery Workers, 
- Master Plumbers. 


Call on, or write us for estimates. 


& CO., 
512 So. Broadway 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
340 No. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 


Cc. F. WEBER 
365-367_ Market St. 


‘Calwa 


Wines 


GOLD MEDAL 
P. P. I. E., 1915 


Produced by the 
California Wine Association 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 
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UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 


—— STORES —— 


1126 Market 
605 Kearny 


2640 Mission 
26 Third 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


| JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


ROSS" ROAD 


UNION 
MADE 


On 
a 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO -PORTLAND 


‘BLUE LABEL CIGARS 
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PROF. PATTEN ON POVERTY. 

Professor Simon N. Patten, head of the De- 
partment of Economics of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is beginning to see some of the 
economic truths that Henry George pointed out 
thirty-seven years ago. : 

In an article in the Chicago “News” of June 
13th, Professor Patten discusses the problem of 
poverty. He holds that hitherto a poor man in 
the country districts could get along better than 


a city dweller, because— 


“They had free water, free wood for fuel, free 
fishing to supplement food supplies, less difficult 
and costly to obtain in their environment than 
can be had now. In a primitive community 
waste lands afford resources largely utilized by 
the poor, and even the item of rent was reduced 
almost to nothing.” 

On this account Professor Patten makes a dis- 
tinction between the country poor and the city 
poor. He then proceeds to show how the ad- 
vantage possessed by the country poor has been 
worked out. He says: 

“Now, with the exception of some very few 
localities, all that is done away with. The poor 
man in the country can no longer fish and hunt 
freely, nor can he gather his fire-wood gratis. 
There remains no room on the countryside for 
the very poor. Two sets of causes are driving 
them out of the country and into the towns. 

“One of those general factors attends the high 
price of land. Land owners are assured of good 
prices for everything they raise; they have noth- 
ing to give away. No crumbs fall from their 
tables, where formerly something akin to pro- 
fusion refused to permit poor neighbors to suf- 
fer real want.” 

From this it would appear that the remedy is 
to give access to land to those denied it. This 
access should. be much more than the slight 
amount which Professor Patten describes as no 
longer existing, and it should not be confined to 
country districts. 

In the vacant and partly used lots in the cities, 
there are opportunities withheld from labor 
which should be opened. There is no occasion 
for the distinction insisted on by Professor Pat- 
ten between city poverty and country poverty. 
In a country large enough and rich enough to 
support the entire population of the world, there 
is no excuse for poverty-breeding conditions any- 
where. 

It is not necessary that primitive conditions 
be re-established to restore access to land. All 
that is needed is to make it unprofitable to hold 
natural resources out of use. For this the taxing 
power is sufficient. It is a pity that Professor 
Patten, having seen as much as he mentions, does 
not see further and advocate the forcing open of 
withheld opportunities through taxation of land 
values. That is certainly the conclusion to which 
his diagnosis of poverty logically leads. 
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A TEST FOR LABOR CONTROVERSIES. 

In San Francisco some business man wrote, 
and the Chamber of Commerce saw fit to give 
out, and the “Chronicle” thought proper to print, 
a letter containing the following sentences: 

“Iam in favor of any method of bringing the 
present intolerable labor union control of mat- 
ters to an end. I am willing to do anything, even 
to shouldering a gun, to bring these conditions 
to an end.” 

The writer, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the “Chronicle” thought this was “good stuff.” 
Suppose instead, a labor leader had said: 

“I am in favor of any method of bringing about 
the complete labor union control of industry in 
San Francisco. I am willing to do anything, 
even to shouldering a gun, to bring this condi- 
tion about.” 

There is one absolute test of conduct in a labor 
controversy. Anything which you regard as 
right if done by the other side is right when 
you do it; anything which you regard as wrong 
when done by the other side is equally wrong 
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when done on your side, Stated abstractly, this 
principle is too plain for denial; applied con- 
cretely, it is beyond the mental and moral grasp 
of 99 per cent of all the parties on both sides 
of every labor dispute.—California “Outlook.” 


OAKLAND COOKS AND WAITERS. 

The first union to tender moral and financial 
support to the culinary unions of San’ Francisco 
to establish an eight-hour day in restaurants, is 
Cooks’ and Waiters’ Alliance, Local No. 31, of 
Oakland. It has passed the following resolution, 
which is self-explanatory: 

“Whereas, The culinary workers of the city of 
San Francisco have by a large majority of their 
respective unions decided to improve their pres- 
ent deplorable conditions, by seeking to establish 
an eight-hour day; and 

“Whereas, Constant and increasing toil, 
coupled with long hours of work, robs the cul- 
inary workers of their vitality, strength, energy 
and endurance and thereby causes them to be 
unfit to perform valuable and productive labor; 
and 

“Whereas, A reduction of hours stimulates the 


business of all legitimate industries and brings | 


a wave of beneficence to all those who toil; and 

“Whereas, Because of the far-reaching impor- 
tance and effect of the shorter workday upon the 
material, physical and mental condition of the 
culinary worker we cannot too strongly impress 
upon all those engaged in the catering industry 
the necessity of concentrating their efforts to se- 
cure the shorter workday; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in mecting assembled, this 
27th day of July, 1916, the Cooks’, Waiters’ and 
Waitresses’ Alliance, Local No. 31, of the City 
of Oakland, County of Alameda, do hereby 
pledge our moral and financial support to secure 
humane conditions for our fellow workers; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we recommend to all culinary 
workers to unite and make common cause for 
the attainment of this economic, social, political 
and moral boon at the earliest possible date, 
feeling that no proposition more sound econom- 
ically, sociologically or humane can be adopted 
than the enforcement of the eight-hour day for 
all workers engaged in the catering industry.” 


LOS ANGELES 


Perfect Fitting Union Made 


SHIRTS 


OUR GUARANTEE 
COVERING EVERY GAR- Style 4% Durabilty 
MENT WE SELL INCLUDES 


AIR VS. PETROLIZED OZONE. 

It pays to advertise. Let Richmond do it for 
San Francisco. Richmond, Contra Costa: County, 
is situated somewhere on the other side of San 
Francisco Bay. It is a real estate speculation. It 
is owned by the Standard Oil and other associ- 
ated interests. It has ambitions, it puts on airs, 
and it would excel the city that serene, indiffer- 
ent to fate, bathes its feet in the Golden Gate. 
For the delectation of San Franciscans, we pub- 
lish the following effusion that appeared in the 
Richmond “News” last Friday: 

“Richmond Ozone.—-A measley San Francisco 
exchange without fear of God, man or the devil, 
has the nerve to state that a woman patient in a 
hospital over there is getting better since she 
got into the pure air of that city and out of the 
air at Richmond made impure by the acid fumes 
of the oil work. 

“San Francisco air? Richmond air? Hey! Say, 
man, what are you talking about? Air? Why, 
dodgast your ornery hide, we have air here that 
takes a premium all over the world! Richmond 
air is free to all, and is the only thing around 
here that is free to all, except salvation. This 
air is rarified three or four times and no germs 
or microbes except political ones can live in it 
without getting tangled up with jimjams! This 
air, sir, will build new lungs in you after your 
old ones have been worn out and spit up years 
ago! This air? Why, say, one mouthful of this 
air is, warranted and guaranteed to cure every- 
thing from tuberculosis to a broken heart! This 
air is cool in winter and warm in summer, and 
sometimes there is more hot air around here than 
would stock up a national convention. We have 
air over here for breakfast, dinner and supper 
and then some to make hash of for the next 
morning; air for all ages, sexes and conditions of 
life. Even the poor man has air here, and plenty 
of it; good strong air, too. 

You talk of San Francisco air! Why, that air 
over there whizzing through the Golden Gate 
and the whiskers of the seals at- Cliff. House is 
so cold it chills the marrow in one’s bones and 
congeals all the milk of human kindness in one’s 
breast.” 


Fast Dyes 


AND YOUR COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION 


We Invite You to Visit Our Stores and F actory 
YouCan Save '/, » our $1.00 ana $1 50 Shirts 


Eagleson & Co. 


1118 MARKET STREET, Opp. 7th. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every time you put a non-union cigar in your 
mouth you help just that much to take the bread 
out of the mouth of a union cigar maker. See 
that the blue label of the Cigar Makers’ Union 
is on the box from which you take your smokes. 

—_————_@_____—_ 

By actual count there were only 22,458 march- 
ers in San Francisco’s preparedness parade, and 
not 51,000 as published to the world. Many of 
the marchers were from all parts of the State, 
wherefore the bulk of the paraders consisted of 
office employees, professional men and mer- 
chants, who have no organizations containing 
large memberships. It is clear that but for the 
bomb outrage this parade would have attracted 
but little public attention. The subsequent mass 
meeting was also a failure in that it did not at- 
tract as many as were at the peace meeting in 
Dreamland Rink. By actual count 3828 chairs 
were set apart for the audience, all of which were 
not filled. One explanation of its failure to draw 
a crowd was the anticipation that the Chamber 
of Commerce leaders would start an open-shop 
campaign and announce such resolution at that 
meeting. But owing to the evident reluctance 
of the people of San Francisco to countenance 
such an undertaking, perhaps also due to the 
Archbishop’s letter of declination to attend, such 
intention was abandoned at the last moment. 
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The present strike and lockout of culinary 
workers in this city, although only a few days 
old, has already brought into full operation all 
the customary methods of warfare so well re- 
membered during the “Citizens’ Alliance” many 
campaigns. The individual workers were first 
asked to sign open-shop agreements and threat- 
ened with immediate discharge and blacklisting 
if not complying with the demand. Open-shop 
cards are being displayed in the windows. Ad- 
vertisements for non-union men have appeared 
in papers outside the city. Negro strikebreakers 
have been imported, and picketing, boycotting 
and intimidation used to persuade fair em- 
ployers to join the movement for the open shop. 

All the waiters ask of employers is two dol- 
lars per day of eight hours within twelve. The 
cooks aék for a straight eight-hour shift at three 
dollars per day. The cooks’ helpers ask for an 
eight-hour day straight at ten dollars per week 
of six days. The waitresses in cafeterias ask for 
the same wages as waitresses in restaurants, or 
ten dollars per week of six days, eight hours with- 
in twelve per day. Are not these reasonable de- 
mands? Should it require the organization of a 
Law and Order Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce to oppose “just the conditions in San 
Francisco” that these workers are seeking to 
establish? 


THE LABOR CLARION 


-- Employers’ New Policy -- 


P. H. McCarthy, president of the State Building Trades Council, is the first 
labor leader in San Francisco to publicly define and announce the attitude of San 
Francisco employers at the present time with respect to demands upon them by 
the organized wage workers. 

In a letter to Grant Fee, president of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. McCarthy refuses the demand of the employers that the housesmiths 
return to work under the old conditions on or before July 28th, and. contends 
that the men were not out on a strike, but were locked out in order to convince 
them that a nine-hour day was impossible to obtain. 

“In the first place,” says McCarthy’s letter, ‘‘the housesmiths and architec- 
tural ironworkers did not strike; in the second place, several out of the ten of 
your members who closed their places of business on July 1oth, did so reluctantly 
and only after they generally understood that it was merely a temporary lockout 
for the purpose of evincing to the men that changes in working conditions re- 
quested by them would not be acceded to with that degree of ease which would 
act as an inspiration to the men to come back later on with new requests, which, 
in their very nature, may be oppressive to the business. 

“I presume you are aware that prior to their taking this action efforts of 
the most strenuous nature were called into play in order to induce the business 
men associated with this department of labor to close their doors and lock out 
their men, and out of sixty firms only ten could be persuaded to lock out their 
employeese”’ 

Regarding the charge by the employers that to grant the men’s request for 
an eight-hour day would mean ruin to their business, McCarthy says: 

“One very prominent member (of the employers’ association) exclaimed: 

““Flow can you refuse four or five men the eight-hour day when you give 
to 125 other men employed by you in the manufacture of metal the eight-hour 
day? Conditions thus mixed cannot produce efficiency.’ ” 

McCarthy declares only thirty-six mechanics and seventy-one helpers are 
out, and already most of these have found jobs at eight-hour labor, so that they 
cannot return to their old jobs and old conditions without a personal sacrifice. 

He says: 

“Over 98 per cent of the men employed in the various iron industries are 
given the eight-hour day, and we feel that we should have your hearty co-opera- 
tion in securing the eight-hour day for the thirty-six mechanics and the seventy- 
one helpers.” 

The history of this controversy is but a reflex of the general situation, and 
photographs, so to speak, the present policy of San Francisco employers toward 
the organized workers. 

The policy is not to grant any demands whatsoever, no matter how reason- 
able, how slight, or how well employers might afford to grant them for the sake 
of peace, harmony and contentment among the workers. 

The waterfront strikes, the strikes of the machinists, the controversy of the 
culinary workers for improved conditions, indicate that the time for bargaining, 
reasoning and temporizing is past. The present attitude of the employers is only 
iv test out their strength with any branch of labor willing to accept the gauge of 

attle. 

It is then about time for the organized labor movement to take a review of 
its forces and resources, and to line up solidly against this new formation of the 
employers. This will mean that in their unions, and in their councils, the workers 
must drop as unnecessary and superfluous many of the new wrinkles and other- 
wise laudable endeavors which they of late years have been indulging in. 

From now on, there must be more training, more preparedness in essential 
trade union matters. 

Upon the energy, and the wisdom of trade union activities, and trade union 
policies in the next few months will depend whether or not employers shall again 
be glad to sit down and discuss with labor any grievances that may exist, or 
there shall be persistent and open warfare. 

A few essential defense measures will be necessary to perfect the new align- 
ment against the employers’ policy. The individual unions must teach their 
members the fundamentals of unionism, enforce discipline, and brook no viola- 
tions of existing conditions. They must build up their treasuries. Each organiza- 
tion must be ready to finance its own fights. 

The councils of labor must drop small politics, harmonize the conflicting 
elements, and establish such order and co-operation between the component 


unions, that they may each be mutually helpful, and each a dependable unit in 
the whole. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


There are too many men in public career who 
would scorn to betray a friend or swindle a 
neighbor, but who regard robbery of the com- 
mon people-at-large as a commendable evidence 
of shrewdness. 

Through the preventive measures inaugurated 
by the Safety Department of the Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission, there are less accidents now 
in California industries than before. Last year 
there were 158 fewer deaths than during 1914. 


The “Federal Employee” is a new monthly 
magazine published by the Federal Employees’ 
Union of Washington, D. C. It is devoted to 
the interests of government workers, and is a 
valuable addition to the ever-increasing volume 
of the organized labor press. 


The ancient Greeks used appropriate names for 
various forms of government. A government by 
one, they called—a tyranny, by a few—an oli- 
garchy, by the wealthy—a plutocracy, by the 
many—a democracy. A false leader of the com- 
mon people they called a demagogue, and a very 
popular one, who might become a tyrant, they 
“ostracised” or banished from the country for 
a number of years in order to prevent him from 
going wrong. 


Says the Tuscaloosa “News and Times-Gazette” 
(Ala.): “We recognize the value of certain new 
industries to the extent of exempting them for 
a period of years from taxation. It is hard, how- 
ever, for people to see that this same principle 
should be extended to all industries, to all im- 
provements that benefit the people as a com- 
munity. But certainly, if it is just to exempt the 
capitalist who builds a cotton mill from taxation, 
it is nothing but right to excuse the farmer who 
builds a new barn or silo, or the city man who 
erects a fine building. All three are benefactors 
of the community.” 


Militarist attacks upon President Wilson’s for- 
eign policy have elicited the following anecdote 
as a parallel, from a correspondent in “The New 
Republic”: General Palmer, who records the 
story, was talking to President Lincoln at the 
White House in 1865: “I said: ‘Mr. Lincoln, if 
I had known at Chicago that this great rebellion 
was to occur, I would not have consented to go 
to a one-horse town like Springfield, and take 
a one-horse lawyer, and make him President.’ 
Mr. Lincoln pushed the barber from him, turned 
the chair, and said in an excited manner: ‘Neither 
would I, Palmer. If we had a great man for the 
presidency, one who had an inflexible policy and 
stuck to it, this rebellion would have succeeded, 
and the Southern Confederacy would have been 
established. All that I have done is, that I have 
striven to do my duty today, with the hope that 
when tomorrow comes, I will be ready for it!’” 


Our worst enemies are not outside, but inside 
us. Every human being harbors a traitor, who 
is always on the watch to thwart his ambition, 
to turn him aside from his aim. That traitor is 
doubt. The man or woman who is not strong 
enough to resist the insidious attacks will never 
do what he or she is capable of doing and was 
sent into the world by the Creator to do. The 
doubting Thomases never get anywhere, because 
they do not cling to their vision, and “without 
a vision the people perish.” The man who would 
do anything worth while in this world must have 
a vision, and he must have courage to match it. 
Courage is the great leader in the mental realm. 
Whatever paralyzes it, strangles the initiative, 
kills the ability to do things. Doubt is its great- 
est enemy. It suggests caution at the very mo- 
ment when everything depends on boldness. 


WIT AT RANDOM 


Judge (to prisoner just condemned to death)— 
You have the legal right to express a last wish, 
and if it is possible it will be granted. 

Prisoner (a barber)—I should like just once 
more to be allowed to shave the District Attor- 
ney. 


“Poor June! She’s run down another ‘work- 
ingman’ with a wife and six children!” 

“Well! She can’t steer, eat chocolates, keep 
her feet on six pedals, and run down rich and 
unattached bachelors exclusively, can she?”— 
“Puck.” 


“Now,” said the pert salesman sarcastically, 
as he waited to put back the rolls of calico, 
“can’t you think of something else I could show 
you?” 

“Yes,” replied the customer, “but I don’t think 
you’ve got it.” 

“What is it?” 

“More courtesy!” was the withering reply. 


Young Canfield was a household decorator 
and one day he was called to the country home 
of an eccentric man, father of a large and inter- 
esting family of daughters. 

One of the daughters acted as his guide 
through the house that he might give an estimate 
for redecoration. His attention was caught by 
a motto, framed and prominently displayed over 
the door of the room of each girl, which read: 

“Learn to say ‘yes.’” 

“Would you mind,” asked the young man, “tell- 
ing me what that motto means?” 

“Oh,” explained the young woman, with a 
blush, “that’s one of father’s ideas. There are 
ten of us girls, you know!” 


“Sometimes,” said Uncle Eben, “a man gits 
de notion dat he’s upliftin’ de human race when 
he’s only tryin’ to boss it around.”—Washington 
“Star.” 


Mrs. Youngbride—I’m getting our ice from a 
new man now, dear. 

Youngbride—What’s 
man? 

Mrs. Youngbride—The new dealer says he'll 
give us colder ice for the sarne money.—Boston 
“Transcript.” 


wrong with the other 


The lawyer eyed the woman in the witness-box 
in patient despair. 

“You say, madam,” he began, “that the defend- 
ant is a sort of relation of yours. Will you please 
explain what you mean by that?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” replied the witness, beam- 
ing upon the court. “His first wife’s cousin and 
my second cousin’s first wife’s aunt married 
brothers named Jones, and they were cousins to 
my mother’s aunt. Then again, his grandfather 
on his mother’s side and my grandfather on my 
mother’s side were second cousins, and his step- 
mother married my husband’s stepfather after 
his father and my mother died, and his brother 
Joe and my husband’s brother Harry married 
twin sisters. I ain’t ever figgered out just how 
close related we are, but I’ve always looked on 
him as a sort of cousin.” 


“Can you tell me,” said the court, addressing 
Enrico Ufuzzi, under examination at Union Hill, 
New Jersey, as to his qualifications for citizen- 
ship, “the difference between the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the King of England and those of 
the President of the United States?” 

“Yezzir,” spoke up Ufuzzi, promptly. “King, 
he got steady job.".—New York “Morning Tele- 
graph.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOTTOM, THE WEAVER. 
By H. F. Powell, Australian Labor Organizer. 
Quite three hundred years ago, 
Lived a man of nature so 
Sweet and lovely, ripe and gay, 
Welcome he as Summer’s day. 


Gentle, guileless, piping soul, 
Happiness for all his goal; 
Weaving cloth his daily art, 
Gala days he took his part. 


Merrily, as they can tell, 
Who in Athens knew him well; 
Relatives of Francis Flute, 
Robin Starveling, Thomas Snout. 

* * * * 
Celebrating Theseus’ 
Nuptial day with generous 
Gifts of time and trade and sleep, 
Moonlight nights, in woodlands deep, 


Met these tradesmen stealthily; 
Tried their parts in comedy 
Planned to grace the wedding night, 
Staged near Hippolyta bright. 


“Bully Bottom,” busily, 
Managed stage extempore, 
Overruling Peter Quince, 
True to type, as ever since, 


Satisfied with everything, 

Then, he changed to Fairy King. 
“Was it thus, or did he dream, 
Mustardseed called him supreme?” 


Seemed Titania, even now, 
Pressing dewdrops on his brow, 
Murmuring—“My gentle joy! 

I, thy tender cheeks do coy.” 


Was he beautiful and wise? 

She, his Queen, did so surmise; 

Bade her sprites his wants attend, 
Guard his walks, his rest defend. 


Music sounds through woodland dells-- 
Dulcet notes, like fairy bells— 
Flooding Weaver Bottom’s soul, 
Bearing him from pole to pole. 
* * * * 
“Bully Bottom,” carefully, 
Tells them laugh at tragedy 
Wherein lover kills himself, 
Certain cure for love and pelf! 


Speeches then, like tangled chains, 
Vast amuse the “choice of brains”; 
Quaint devices, warding shocks, 
Reap the rich reward of—“Blocks!” 


Secret laughter, open praise; 
“Workmen’s talents us amaze!” 
Rich in condescension, proud,— 
“Every man’s by us endowed 


“Throughout life, for self and wife, 
Equally—to lessen strife— 

Daily grants of sixpences, 

Well deserved for services.” 


Theseus, Duke of Athens, thus, 
Thanked these tradesmen generous; 
All their gifts, if poor, were good, 
Though so dimly understood. 


Artisans, o’er all the world, 

Yield their all for sixpence hurled 
Grudgingly, with moral truths 
Intermixed, for guiding youths; 


Spend their leisure, days and nights, 
Seeking intellectual lights, 
Reaching towers of eminence, 
Gaining plaudits and—“Sixpence!” 
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CULINARY CONTROVERSY. 

The tide in the combined strike and lockout is 
already turning. The-Restaurant Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation has locked out.the union employees to 
the full extent of their power. About 1200 were 
locked out altogether. 

A number of houses belonging to the Restau- 
rant Keepers’ Association refused to post the 
open-shop cards. Over 50 eight-hour house cards 
have been distributed to restaurants promising 
to observe the eight-hour rule. According to 
previous custom no signed agreements are re- 
quired. The Golden Poppy has published a state- 
ment in every paper denying that it ever be- 
longed to the association or that it ever signed 
any agreement with the unions, but declaring 
that it has for some time operated on the eight- 
hour basis, finding it good business policy, and 
that by obtaining its help from the union offices 
it is at all times able to obtain skilled and effi- 
cient help. 

Cafe frequenters, who are more numerous in 
this city perhaps than in any other city in Amer- 
ica except New York, face the dread prospect of 
getting their meals at home. 

Red-badged pickets march back and forth in 
front of leading cafes, reinterating the cry, “Un- 
fair house!” 

Seventeen of the downtown cafes and all the 
cafeterias have either locked out their employees 
and are operating on the open-shop basis, or have 
closed their doors. 

Most of the restaurants doing business are dis- 
playing open-shop cards in the windows. These 
cards read: 

“This house is conducted as an open shop. 
We do not discriminate against union or non- 
union men.” 

Restaurants that have closed their doors have 
posted notices reading variously. Here are three: 

“Closed by the unions, God bless them.” 
“Closed on account of strike.” “Closed tem- 
porarily.” 

At strike headquarters it is said that 98 per 
cent of the employees in the houses affected by 
the strike and lockout are on the streets. 

It is also reported that in one of the down- 
town cafes a full crew was imported from Los 
Angeles in anticipation of trouble. 

Representatives of the local joint executive 
board of the culinary crafts are touring the city 
interviewing the owners of small restaurants. 
Where the proprietors refuse to sign the eight- 
hour day agreement of the unions the employces 
are being called out. 

In most of the downtown cafes, when union 
men were locked out, the Japanese porters and 
dishwashers, who are unorganized, quit their jobs 
and went out with the union men. 

John Tait discharged his musicians and en- 
gaged two non-union organizations as a starter. 
Tait declared he was sorry to part with his 
musicians, as several of them were personal 
friends. When the non-union musicians entered 
the place pickets had been established. 

J. Emmet Hayden, owner of the Ferry cafe, 
joined the pickets in front of his own restaurant. 
Only he did not wear a ribbon declaring the 
house unfair. Instead he had a badge reading: 
“T heartily recommend this place. It is very 
good.” 

At+eHerbert’s restaurant many of the waiters 
who went out shook hands with the proprietor 
before leaving and parted on the best of terms. 
During the evening two of them returned, took 
off their coats and went to work. Herbert spread 
a strip of carpet on the sidewalk on which the 
pickets may walk. 

The Tivoli was closed for the first time in thir- 
ty-seven years, except for the interval following 
the fire. 

Employers’ Statement. 

The San Francisco Restaurant Men’s Associa- 

tion is determined to institute a general lockout 


‘in retaliation for the calling of a strike in four 


restaurants yesterday. The members of the as- 
sociation, with three exceptions, are also deter- 
mined in the future to operate under open-shop 
conditions. 

The Restaurant Men’s Association, with a 
membership of 140 owners, has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The culinary crafts demanded from the res- 
taurant keepers an eight-hour straight watch for 
cooks and eight hours in twelve for waiters. 

“After considerable opposition among the res- 
taurant keepers, but in the interest of peace, the 
restaurant keepers offered the unions nine hours 
in thirteen, This was refused. 

“The Labor Council proposed arbitration; the 
restaurant keepers accepted under certain condi- 
tions. This was also refused. 

“The culinary unions have called a strike on 
their demands for an eight-hour watch. 

“It is impossible to grant these demands and 
continue in business, because the public demands 
service during meal hours which goes over a pe- 
riod of thirteen hours. 

“The restaurant keepers have done everything 
in their power in justice to the public and in jus- 
tice to themselves and in the interest of peace 
with the unions. 

“They, therefore, now declare for ‘open shop’ 
in San Francisco in all restaurants.” 


Union Statement. 

“We were getting along in the negotiations 
nicely until thé Chamber of Commerce came 
along with some suggestions to the San Fran- 
cisco Restaurant Men’s Association,” says Alfred 
E. Steimer, secretary of the Cooks’ Union and 
spokesman for the strike committee. “We had 
agreed to arbitration and it looked as if every- 
thing would be settled peacefully. Then came 
the law and order committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce and after a conference with the Res- 
taurant Men’s Association we were informed by 
that association that it would not consent to ar- 
bitration unless we agreed to use wages and 
conditions of culinary workers in cities of the 
East and South as a basis for fixing the wages 
and conditions of the culinary workers of this 
city. 

“Of course, we had to reject such a proposi- 
tion, as it meant a reduction of wages and a 
lengthening of hours of labor for culinary work- 
ers of San Francisco. We do not understand 
why such a proposition should have been offered 
us. The restaurant men of this city do not com- 
pete with the restaurant men of any other city. 
Of course, it gives the employer an opportunity 
to say that we refused to arbitrate our differences 
over the eight-hour day.” 


Labor Council Disappointed. 


Steimer is corroborated by John A. O'Connell, ° 


secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
who says: “The Labor Council has used every 
means at its command to avert a strike or lock- 
out. We thought we had succeeded when both 
sides agreed to arbitrate their differences. Then 
came the San Francisco Restaurant Men’s Asso- 
ciation with a proposition that it was impossible 
for the culinary workers to accept. The executive 
committee of the Labor Council had nothing to 
do but indorse the stand taken by the culinary 
crafts and grant permission to strike.” 

None of the large hotels are affected by the 
strike. ¥ 


Employers Pleased. 

The Restaurant Men’s Association authorized 
the statement Wednesday that the restaurant 
owners considered the situation very encourag- 
ing. It was stated that several landlords had 
given notification that if the restaurants were 
forced to close on account of the strike the rent 
would be remitted until such time as conditions 
improved. Such offers, it was said, involved 
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Why worry over the safety of your valuable papers? 


Rent a box in our Chrome Steel Safe Deposit Vaults 
at a cost of about One Cent a Day. 


THE MISSION BANK 


16th Street and Julian Avenue 
VAULTS OPEN 8 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 

é 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


2396 Mission St. 


at Twentieth 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT 


e WASHLESS — 


~ iSibe 


USE LIKE AN ORDINARY TOWEL 


Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on Draught 


John Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 Sixteenth St., above Mission San Francisco 


S\\WILWAUKEE BREWERY 


yp OF SAN FRANCISCO 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 


Phone Market $285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Fermerty ef 25 Feurth Street 
Funeral Werk a Specialty at Lewest Pricee 
Orders Promptly Attended te 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION ST. 


The San Francisee Association for the Study and Prevention 
ef Tubereulesis holds a clinic for werthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 e’elock in the roume ot 1547 Jackson Street. be- 


tween Polk and Larkin. Any man er woman unable by 
reasan ef empleyment te attend the merning elinies, and de- 
Hreie ef securing expert medical attention, is invited te be 
present, 
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some. of. the largest restaurants in the city, but 
it was not considered policy to disclose names. 

The White Rats, the theatrical union, is in- 
volved in the controversy, as some of its mem- 
bers have been émployed in the cafes. Included 
were Rosie and Joe, the Chinese entertainers at 
Tait’s, who have joined with the strikers. 


Koster’s Statement. © 
- Frederick J: Koster, chairman of the law and 
order committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
on Wednesday issucd a statement declaring that 
the committee would support the restaurant men 
in their present controversy with their employees. 

The statement, which was made after the com- 
mittee had conducted a lengthy investigation of 
the strike situation, as presented to them by J. J. 
Eppinger, president of the San Francisco Res- 
taurant Employers’ Association, follows: 

“The strike of the cooks, cooks’ helpers and 
waiters, effected yesterday in this city, affords a 
splendid example of just the conditions in San 
Francisco that the law and order committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber of 
Commerce itself is striving to remedy. 

“The law and order committee stands back of 
the San Francisco Restaurant Employers’ Asso- 
ciation in this situation. This committee has at 
all times been in close touch with the progress of 
negotiations between the culinary workers and 
the employers. 

“It was very hopeful that when arbitration was 
requested by representatives of the unions that 
the difficulty would be settled. The employers 
requested that the question of wages and hours 
in San Francisco be arbitrated with reference to 
wages and hours in fifteen leading cities of Cali- 
fornia and the United States. The offer to arbi- 
trate was refused by the unions, and the strike 
yesterday was called. 

“This fact, that arbitration was refused and a 
strike called illustrates conditions existing in 
San Francisco today. 

“How long will San Francisco permit the con- 
tinuance of these conditions? The law and order 
committee believes that it will have the solid 
backing of the community generally in aiding to 
the-utmost of its power the efforts of the restau- 
rant mén to continue in business.” 

LS a ES 
CONTRACTORS’ BONDS ACT. 

Because the legislative act providing for con- 
tractors’ bonds to secure the payment for ma- 
terial, men and labor for public work interfered 
with the municipal charter provision in San Fran- 
cisco covering ull details of city public sewer 
construction, the Supreme Court has ruled in fa- 
vor of the American Surety Company, which ap- 
pealed the judgment for $20,000 given to the 
Loop Lumber Company, ‘which furnished the 
material to James Von Loben Sels in the disas- 
trous sewer job at Sansome and Market streets 
a year or so ago. 

The State constitution, it was pointed out by 
Grover O’Connor, Coleman Schwartz and 
Charles A. Shurtleff, representing the American 
Surety Company, provided that no legislative act 
should be valid if it conflicted with the provisions 
of a municipal charter. This made the law for 
material, men and labor bonds void, in cases like 
the San Francisco one. Therefore, the Supreme 
Court, all seven justices voting unanimously, ren- 
dered a decision in favor of the American Surety 
Company. at e 

REMEMBER THE UNION LABEL. 

Is there any legitimate reason why every union 
man in the country should not wear suits and 
furnishings with the union label on? An old 
excuse for not buying union made goods was 
“That there’ was a very limited variety of ar- 
ticles bearing the union label and that the price 
was usually higher than non-union makes,” con- 
sequently it did not pay to buy the union made 
kind. If this ever-was true it certainly cannot 


be said of the present time for it is a well- 
known fact that we have in San Francisco firms 
who are making the best in men’s shirts and 
underwear that compare favorably with anything 
in the U. S. A. Eagleson & Co. of 1118 Market 
street are especially well equipped to save you 
the jobber’s profit on their goods, as their men’s 
shirts, ladies’ aprons and dresses, etc., are sold 
direct from their factory to the wearer—every 
garment bearing the union label. Patronize 
stores that sell union made goods. 

Se es EE ES = 
INJUNCTION PROHIBITS ADVERTISING. 

Judge George P. Codd of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued an injunction restraining, among other 
things, the striking pattern makers in that city 
as follows: 

“From publishing in any newspaper or by cir- 
cular a boycott upon the b siness of plaintiffs, 
or from publishing or circulating any advertise- 
ment in terms the same or similar in terms to 
that set forth in the Bill of Complaint, filed in 
this cause, or causing to be published or pub- 
lishing or circulating any circular or advertise- 
ment warning pattern makers away from the 
City of Detroit or from the employment of 
plaintiffs.” 

The advertisement giving occasion for the in- 
junction read thus: 

PATTERN MAKERS WANTED 
To stay away from Detroit; strike on. George 
Krogstad, League Representative, 132 Michigan 
avenue. 

The ad had been running for several months 
in the Detroit “Free Press,” until it was sudden- 
ly discontinued by the manager of the paper on 
being theatened with being included in the in- 


junction. se eg 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 

Intelligent motherhood conserves the nation’s 
best crop? 

Heavy eating like heavy drinking shortens life? 

The registration of sickness is even more im- 
portant than the registration of deaths? 

The United States Public Health Service co- 
operates with state and local authorities to im- 
prove rural sanitation? 

Many a severe cold ends in tuberculosis? 

Sedentary habits shorten life? 

Neglected adenoids and defective teeth in 
childhood menace adult health? 

A low infant mortality rate indicates high 
community intelligence? 


There is no war so brilliant as a war with 
wrong.—Horace Bushnell. 
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New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Bet. Eddy and Ellis Streets 
—— 


Friday and Saturday 
The Screen’s Foremost Stars 
EDITH STORY 
and 
ANTONIO MORENO 
in 
“THE SHOP GIRL” 


é 

) 

A drama showing character pitted against 
caste—the clash of necessity with expediency 
—the power of love to beat down barriers 


and claim that which is its own. 


Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
Broadway Star Comedy 


Beginning Sunday, August 6th—3 Days 
Paramount Picture 
Oliver Morosco Presents the Superb Actress 


EDNA GOODRICH 
in 
“THE MAKING OF MADDALENA” 


The story of a beautiful Italian Model who 
marries a young American. 


Latest Hearst-International News Pictures 
and a Comedy 


bowen -- 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 


® ALWAYS DEPENDABLE ® 
For Sale at All Grocers 


=SWISS= 


WATCHMAKERS 
we clean an 
F or $ I -00 kind of nawivarte 
Guarantee correct time for 2 years 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
WEDDING RINGS 

$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof 

Workmen’s Watches -:- -:- Agents for 

Elgin, Waltham and Hamilton Watches 

$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair 


STEFFEN BROS. 
2146 MISSION STREET 


Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

corner Sycamore Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NOTE —Out of special respect to 
Union Labor we will give 15% dis- 
count on merchandise to any one 
bringing this “Ad” and showing their 
Union Card. 


Union-Made Overalls, Jumpers and 
Aprons for all Trades 


ARE REASONABLY PRICED AT PRAGERS 


If you are in need of any of the above lines, come to Prager’s, where 
you will find Union-made goods at more than reasonable prices. 


We Carry a Complete Stock of Bar and Waiters’ Goods 


_ Weare pleased to announce there has been no raise in the prices of these 
lines. Aprons, jackets, coats, suitable for bar workers and waiters, are 


here in a great assortment. 


Union - Made 
Work Shirts 50c 


An extensive assortment of good, wear- 
giving work shirts in both light and dark 
Some are in black sateen and drill, 


colors. 
others in blue chambray or-khaki. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
Friday, July 28, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Murphy. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Cooks’ Helpers—Louis Casazza, 
vice Otto Form. Steam Fitters No. 590—J. J. 
Kenny, T. A. Reardon. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Kern Coun- 
ty Labor Council, stating it had indorsed resolu- 
tions relative to the jitney bus operators; also 
from the Santa Barbara Labor Council on the 
same subject. From Senators Phelan and Works, 
relative to Immigration bill now pending before 
Congress. From United Garment Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, requesting Council to urge 
upon all trade unionists the necessity of patron- 
izing only labels issued by international organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. From Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Haggerty, 
thanking delegates for wedding gifts. From Act- 
ors’ International Union. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Mov- 
ing Picture Operators’ Union, requesting Council 
to assist in the controversy with Mr. Cory, pro- 
prietor of the Cory Theatre, Union and Fillmore 
streets. 

Referred to Secretary—From Waitresses’ Un- 
ion, relative to the employees of Hale Bros. pa- 
tronizing the White Lunch Restaurant. 

Referred to Building Trades Council—From 
Coffeyville Central Labor Union, relative to the 
Ludowici-Celadon Co., manufacturers of roof 
tiling, of Coffeyville, Kans. - 

Resolutions—The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That we, the delegates to the San 
Francisco Labor Council, individually and as rep- 
resentatives of the affiliated unions, hereby in 
most emphatic and unreserved terms condemn 
the perpetrators of the bomb explosion during 
the preparedness parade; that we uphold the 
hand of the constituted authorities in using every 
legitimate effort to apprehend the criminals re- 
sponsible for this heartless outrage; and that 
we tender to the families and friends of the vic- 
tims of this depressing tragedy our sincere sym- 
pathy and condolence.” 

Reports of Unions—Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers—Have a committee out soliciting funds 
for the striking garment workers of New York. 
Cigar Makers—Are involved in strikes at Detroit 
and other cities throughout the United States 
against trust factories; requested trade unionists 
and friends not to patronize United Cigar Stores. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—Moved that the report 
of the Law and Legislative Committee dealing 
with the proposed charter amendment relative to 
public work be indorsed; carried. 

Executive Committee—On the communication 
from Goslinsky & Co., cigar manufacturers, after 
hearing all parties interested, recommended that 
the communication be filed. On the request of 
Musicians’ Union for a boycott on Native Sons’ 
bands, committee recommended that the Council 
declare its intention of levying a boycott on said 
bands. On the request of Tailors’ Union No. 2 
for a boycott on the firm of Rosenberg & Gabert, 
Bro. Lennefelt was requested to procure further 
information for the guidance of the committee. 
On the request of the Bootblacks’ Union for a 
boycott, your committee postponed action on 
account of no committee appearing from the 
union. On the situation of the culinary trades 
matter, your committee reports progress. Re- 
port of committee concurred in. 
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New Business—Moved that the Council invite 
Dr. Rubinow to address the delegates on next 
Friday evening at 9 o’clock; carried. 

Receipts— Molders, $20; Mailers, $4; Bindery 
Women, $16; Material Teamsters, $8; Ice Wagon 
Drivers, $8; Sugar Workers, $16; Riggers and 
Stevedores, $40; Hoisting Engineers, $12; Web 
Pressmen, $8; Garment Cutters, $4; Garment 
Workers, $20; Auto Bus Operators, $20; Interest 
on Bonds, $42; Street R. R. Employees, $28; 
Cigar Makers, $16; Upholsterers, $8; Sailors, $40; 
Post Office Clerks, $16; Machine Hands, $4; 
Stereotypers, $8; Leather Workers, $4; Cracker 
Packers, $12; Tailors No. 80, $16; Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, $4; Cemetery Workers, $8; Label 
Section, $4. Total receipts, $386. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; stenographer, $27.50; 
Theo. Johnson, $25; J. J. McTiernan, $20; Patrick 
O’Brien, $10; Miss Barkley, $5.25; Donaldson & 
Co., $4.50; Label Section, $8. Total expenses, 
$140. 

Adjourned at 9:25 p. m. ; 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

= 
BALL OF MUNICIPAL CARMEN. 

As the time draws near for the ball of the Mu- 
nicipal Carmen’s Union the plans evolved are 
rapidly maturing and success is assured for the 
event. 

A plethora ofstalent as special features have 
been offered to the committee on arrangements, 
but while this is appreciated, discrimination was 
necessary, and the committee was obliged to re- 
ject these kind offers, owing to the limited time 
of the ball’s duration. 

The California Greys and Anita Peters 
Wright’s Dancing Girls will grace the event as 
the premier attractions. 

The popular Greys are favorites with the pub- 
lic and the California Dancing Girls will return 
from a season of triumph at Los Angeles and 
will doubtless add fresh laurels in their classic 
dances at the ball—the program to be rendered 
by the girls follows: 

Anita Peters Wright’s Classical Dancers, un- 
der her personal direction: Lenore Peters, Erna 
Helmert, Margaret Arnold, Vivienne Tweedie, 
Regina Roth, Genevieve Cox, Ida Escammilla, 
Helen Manning, Grace Schwab, Ruth Schwab, 
May Garcia, Verna Gordon, Hazel Gowan, Re- 
becca Hillis. 

1. The Merrymakers’ Dance...Edward German 


Ensemble. 
2. Dance of the Archer....... Theo. M. Tobani 
Erna Helmert. 
3. An Egyptian Frieze........ Archibald Joyce 
Ensemble Dance. 
4. Anitra’s Dance............... Edward Greig 
Lenore Peters. 
Si Winale.ecuingh: iis cat ateale teens A. Ponchielli 
Ensemble. 


Music under the direction of Dexter M. Wright. 

In addition to the above Master Fredrick of 
Oakland, a clever little artist whose claims to 
consideration have won the committee, will ap- 
pear in a series of dances and impersonations, 
and doubtless will win the approval of the audi- 
ence. 

Other features upon which the committee is 
working will be announced later. 

It is the purpose of the committee to fittingly 
decorate the Auditorium and produce this ball on 
such a brilliant scale as to establish it as an 
event that will be worthy of the best public pat- 
ronage. 

The advice and guidance of experts in this 
form of entertainment have been sought and the 
results showed apparent. 

The ball will take place on the 12th day of 
August, 1916, and tickets may be procured from 
any conductor or motorman on the Municipal 
Railway. ; 


SCENIC TRAIL TO BE BUILT. 

Work has commenced on a trail between Lake 
Tahoe and Yosemite Valley through the Eldo- 
rado and Stanislaus National Forests, according 
to a report given out by the District Forester. 

Much of this route lies at an elevation of be- 
tween six and seven thousand feet and is con- 
tiguous to such wonderful scenic regions as 
Blue Lake, the Dardenelles, and Mokelumne and 
Stanislaus canyons. 

This trail, which is primarily for the use of 
campers and recreation seekers, will have a min- 
imum width of tread of 30 inches, and in no 
place will its grade be more than 15 per cent. 
Turnouts will be provided in dangerous places, 
and the switchbacks are to be wide and level. A 
distinctive feature of this trail will be the pas- 
tures for travelers’ horses, twelve to eighteen 
miles apart along its entire length. Between 
Brightman’s Flat and Eureka Valley a drift 
fence will be constructed which will form a pas- 
ture of about 600 acres and will afford pasture 
sufficient to feed thirty-five head of horses. Sev- 
eral summer’s work will be necessary to com- 
plete it as planned. 

The Tahoe-Yosemite Trail, in conjunction 
with the John Muir Trail now under construc- 
tion by the Forest Service in co-operation with 
the State of California, will extend 250 miles 
along the backbone of the high Sierras, and will 
open to travelers and campers regions of great 
scenic interest. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


VOTE AGAiWST PROHIBITION! 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


1% CHOOSING WHAT YOU 
WiLL DRINK 


Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, 


As a guarantee that it 


THIS 1S OUR LABEL is Union Made 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By Insisting that your taller place this label in your garment 
yeu help te abelish the eweat shep end child laber. Yeu 
assist In deoreasing the heurs ef laber and Inerense the wages 


Labels are te be found within Inside ceat he Iasid 
pockst ef vest, and vader the wateb peeket Pye eh ey : 


UNION-MADE GUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonat SHIRES 
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“LAW AND ORDER” ANSWERED. 
By L. D. Harding. 

The reactionary papers of this city are fur- 
nishing us lists of those citizens. whose politics 
are acceptable to the interests. They have not 
yet decided whether or not it will be safe to 
allow any Socialists to stay around here. All 
soap-boxers, however, are specifically proscribed. 
Safe and sane citizens always obtain the floors 
of respectable (and expensive) forums. As to 
the anarchists, “they have a philosophy of bomb- 
throwing.” Whether or not this definition was 
obtained from the U. R. R. crowd (who, as Mr. 
Rudolph Spreckels was unkind enough to point 
out recently, have in the past not been entirely 
disassociated in the public mind from some 
knowledge of the uses of dynamite) we cannot 
say. It does not coincide with Funk & Wagnall’s 
Dictionary, or with the explanation of a promi- 
nent American exponent of this political tenet, 
Benjamin R. Tucker, that, instead of holding to 
the extermination of his opponents by bombs, 
he and his school believed that “the next step 
in progress is a change in man’s environment of 
an economic character that should include the 
abolition of every privilege whereby the holder 
of wealth acquires an anti-social power to com- 
pel tribute,” and that “so long as freedom of 
speech and of the press is not struck down, there 
should be no resort to physical force in the strug- 
gle against oppression.” 

As to the address of William McDevitt at the 
peace meeting. Some thousands of people heard 
Mr. McDevitt speak, and know that his para- 
phrase of Bernard Shaw’s advice to the soldiers 
of Europe—to shoot their commanders and go 
back home, was received with laughter by that 
large audience. Nothing more clearly illustrates 
the shameful animus of those who have criticised 
Mr. McDevitt’s remarks, than that they dare 
malign a representative American audience such 
as crowded Dreamland Rink on that evening, by 
claiming that it would greet with laughter an 
exhortation to shoot down the leaders of that 
parade! The very fact that Mr. McDevitt (how- 
ever unwisely) used such language, shows, as he 
says, that he was in entire ignorance that any 
threats of such an outrage had been made; other- 
wise ordinary prudence (in which he, as a nan 
of canny Scotch descent, is by no means lack- 
ing) would have prevented him from giving ut- 
terance, even in jest, to what mean and un- 
scrupulous opponents would be certain to take 
advantage of. Regarding Mr. McDevitt’s re- 
marks about the red flag, he said in effect (and 
was heard to say it by an immense audicnce) 
that in view of the holocaust now going on in 
Europe, it might be as well if all national flags 
were done away with, and if we were to adopt 
one flag—the color of the common blood of hu- 
manity—as a symbol of our common ties. I 
would suppose that the Hearst papers want the 
color, red, to be removed from our national em- 
blem. It seems to be like flaunting a red flag in 
a bull’s face to.talk to these noble patriots (who, 
as Mr. McDevitt says, import by the wholesale 
lot “American” flags made in Japan) about the 
common strain of humanity that is in us all. 

———_@____— 
HOT ROCKS. 

Erosion proceeds with considerable rapidity 
in the desert region of the Southwest, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of. continuously running 
water, for rock disintegration is accelerated by 
the great daily variations in temperature. The 
rocks are heated to 125° or higher on the hot 
summer days and cool off rapidly at night to 70° 
or less, a difference of 50° or more; and in spring 
or autumn, when the sun’s heat is less, the night 
temperatures are relatively lower.—U. S. “Geo- 
logical Survey.” 

— 

Some men value outward show more than uni- 

versal worth, 
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PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

With Mariska Aldrich, dramatic soprano from 
the Metropolitan Opera House, as soloist, the 
People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff conductor, will give the eighth popular sym- 
phony concert of the summer series at the Cort 
Theatre Sunday afternoon, August 6th. 

The program, which will commence promptly 
at three o’clock, includes Mozart’s G Minor sym- 
phony. One hundred and twenty-eight years 
have passed since Mozart gave to the world of 
music this beautiful symphony. It is a great 
favorite with conductors and composers. Schu- 
bert is reported as saying: “You can hear the 
angels singing in it.” Mendelssohn held it in the 
highest esteem, and Beethoven scored it over for 
orchestra from a piano edition, Mozart was more 
fond of the G Minor than of all his other sym- 
phonies. The friends and patrons of the con- 
certs of the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra can 
anticipate a beautiful reading of this work by 
Mr. Sokoloff. The symphony was written for 
what would nowadays be called a small orchestra, 
Mozart calling for but two horns, one flute, two 
clarinets, two oboes, two bassoons and strings. 

Mariska Aldrich, soloist on this occasion, will 
sing the great aria from the “L’Enfant Predigue” 
of Claude Debussy and the “Liebestod” which 
closes the opera of “Tristan and Isolde.” In 
the version used by Mr. Sokoloff, the “Liebe- 
stod” is attached by a simple harmonic device to 
the prelude, which will also be given. 

One of the most charming of orchestral pieces, 
the dainty intermezzo, “The Night,” by the Bo- 
hemian composer Edward Franzevich Napraonik, 
and the march, “Pomp and Circumstance” of the 
English composer Elgar (the one used on this 
occasion being the Military March No. 1), will 
complete this most interesting program. 


ORPHEUM. 

The mere announcement that Nora Bayes, 
America’s greatest single singing comedienne, 
will begin an engagement next Sunday at the 
Orpheum is sufficient. For hers indeed is a 
name to conjure with. Both in this country and 
in Europe Nora Bayes is recognized as an artist 
of superlative merit, who is peerless in her own 
particular line. She has successfully starred at 
the head of her own companies, has been iden- 
tified as principal comedienne with many of the 
greatest New York musical comedy hits and is 
also unanimously conceded to be one of the 
most triumphant and popular headliners the 
vaudeville stage has ever known. For her en- 
gagement in this city she will present a program 
which enables her to fully display her wonderful 
versatility and talent. She brings with her as 
accompanist Donald Gainard, an excellent pianist. 
“Petticoats” is the title of an exceedingly witty 
and diverting comedy by John B. Hymer, which 
will be presented by Grace Dunbar Nile, a tal- 
ented comedienne, and a sterling little company. 
“Petticoats” is an incident in college girl life 
and furnishes much enjoyment. Music lovers 
will be delighted to hear that those deservedly 
popular grand opera singers, Claudia Albright 
and Mario Rodolfi who on the occasion of their 
previous engagement made such a splendid im- 
pression will be included in next week’s attrac- 
tions. Chester Spencer and Lola Williams who 
sing, dance and talk entertainingly will present 
a sparkling comedy conceit entitled “Putting It 
Over.” The Leo Zarrell Company, two men and 
a boy, perform with amusing sangfroid a series 
of astounding and novel gymnastic feats. Mrs. 
Herz and her company will appear in the terpsi- 
chorean skit “I Wish I Knew,” and Lou Holtz 
will divert with new witticisms. Anna Wheaton 
and Harry Carroll, who have registered a great 
hit, will enter on the last week of their engage- 
ment and will sing new songs. 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 

**Intertype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimpiex Machines. 


(126) Ashbury Heights Advance... 1672 Haight 
(483) Baldwin & McKay... -166 Valencia 
( 7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co... -1122-1124 Mission 
(82) Baumann Printing Co.. «120 Church 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips... 515 Howard 
(14) Ben Franklin Press. i4u Second 
(196) Borgel & Lownie... 718 Mission 
69) Brower & ..346 Sansume 
t 3) *Brunt, Walter N.. .880 Mission 
( 4) Buckley & Curtin. .i39 Market 
(22U) Calendar Press... 942 Market 
(176) *Calitornia Press.. .340 Sansome 
(71) Cavessa Printing Co. Montgomery 
(87) Chase & — mabe 1185 Church 
439) Collins, C. Twenty-secend 
( 42) Cottle printinn irecas 3262 Twenty-second 
(179) *Donaldson Publishing Co.. 568 Clay 
(18) Eagle Printing Company... 59 McAllister 
(io) Wastman & Co... -220 Kearny 
(54) Elite Printing C 13459 Kighteenth 
ti 463 iSureka Press, Lnc -440 Sansvuine 
(146) Excelsior Press .... Ei 
(iud) brancis-Valentine Co 7ii Mission 
(203) *franklin Linotype Co ..509 Sansome 
(92) Garrad, Gev. P. 268 Market 
(75) Gille Cow... 257 Mission 
fae pee State -42 Second 
(140) Goodwin 75 iss 
(iyo) Griith, 1, 315 Valencia 
43 Zuedet Printi liardi la 
(27) Hall-Kolnke go stivee 
(127) *Halle, R. H 
(20) Hancock Bros 
(158) Hansen Printing Co -259 Natoma 
(60) *Hinton, W. M 1 Stevenson 
(216) [Hughes Press 2040 Polk 
(150) *luternational Printing Co 30 Jackson 
4168) **Lanson & Lauray. 534 Jackson 
(227) Daisky, . W225 1203 I illmore 
(108) Esvison er One Co.. 1540 California 
(45) Liss, H. a -2305 Mariposa 
(135) Lyne h, os Lae 3388 Nineteenth 
(23) **Majestic Peas s 315 Hayes 
(175) Marnell & Co.. 7 Fourth 
(37) Marshall, J. C.. 48 Third 
(67) Marlow Printing Co.. 975 Market 
vay *Martin Linotype Co.. Liedesdorff 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman ........0......eeeeeeeeee 362 Clay 
(206) **Moir Printing Company 09 Sansome 
(24) Morris & Sheridan Co... 2.2... 343 Front 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co.. 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Co. ....806 Laguna 
£38 Mchern, As) An ccpticesaborcaciee seas escent 218 Ellis 
55) McNeil Bros..... Iillmore 
{91 MeNicoll, John It. 215 Leidesdorft 
,208) *Neubarth & Co., 509 Sansome 
4 43 Nevin, C. W......... 5 i 
(i104) Owl Printing Co -.565 Cominercial 
(59 Pacific Heights 2484 Sacramento 
S1 *Pernau Pabiishiig: Co. 753 Market 
52) *Peterson, pee 1886 Mission 
143) Progress Printing Co... 2 28 Sixth 
64 Richmond Banner, The... 20 Sixth Ave. 
32 *Richmond Record, The w---5716 Geary 
61 *Rincon Pub. Co.. 643 Stevenson 
2h Roesch Co. Louis 1th and Mission 
66) Roycroft Press . 461 Bush 
30) Sanders Printing 443 Pine 
145) £S. FF. Newspaper Unio 8 Mission 
152) South City Printing Co.. Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printin 509 Sansome 
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Simplex ee Co 
*Shanley The. 
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29) Standard Printing C 324 Clay 
83) Samuel, Wm Larkin 
49) Stockwitz Printing Co 1212 Turk 
63 )-*Telegraph Press... 69 Turk 
187) *Town.Talk Press,. 88 First 
21)°Tuley & St. John.. 


Bea "362 Clay 
1074 Guerrero 
or 6th & Jessie 


United Presbyterian Press ? 
Wagner Printi 4 aa 
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35) Wale Printin 883 Market 
38) *West Coast. Publishing .30 Sharon 
36) Weat End Press California 
106) Wilcox @ Co....... . 320 Firat 
44) *Williams Printing 34 8A Sansome 
51) Widup, Ernest F... 133 Mission 
76.) Wobbers, -Inc...... iY Market. 
112 Wolff. _Loutsa A. 64 Elgin Park 


BUUK BINDERS, 


(128) Bairy. Eaward & Ce. 
(222) Doyle, Edward 4J....... 
(224) Foster & Futernick Company... 
(231) Houle, A. L, Bindery Co... 
(226) Hogan & Stumm............ 
4108) Levison Printing Co. 

(175) Marnell, William & Co. 
(131) Malloye,: Frank & Co.. 
(130) McIntyre, John B...... 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co. 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L 


-216 Leidesdorfr 
340 Sansome 
560 Mission 
509 Sansome 
pies 343 Front 
-1540 California 


Thumbler & Rutherford.....°..117 Grant Ave. 


Friday, August 4, .-.3. 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co......................580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(232) Torbet, P.. ..1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


(229) Halpin Lithograph Co. 
(é4su) Acine pean WS hi Cos 


.440 Sansome 


a@ Commercial 


he....... 
-515 Howard 
..Fifteenth and Mission 


Roesch (o., Louis... 


MAILERS. 

(219) Rightway Mailing Agency................ 880 Mission 

NEWSPAPERS. 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance.............. 1672 Haight 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
(8 ) *Bulletin : ...5.-cs..cc..10 767 Market 
(121) *California Demokrat....Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call and Post, The....New Montg’y and Jessie 
(40) *Chronicle ...........-..--- ..Chronicle Building 
(123) *L'Italia Daily News............118 Columbus Ave. 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal.. 
(25) 
(94) 
(21) 
(141) eH 
(57) » a NC...» .643 Stevenson 
(144) Organized Labo ....1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant. .423 Sacramento 
(61) *Recorder, The......,....---. .643 Stevenson 
(32) *Richmond Record, The................-.-- 5716 Geary 
Gi} BAT. Oe ooo eks Seredec ecg cessceseecctses 1122-1124 Mission 


PRESSWORK., 


(134) Independent Press Room.. 
(103) Lyons, J. F. 
(122) Periodical Press Room. 


CBS )- Same he Wy oan soni s cc cssccn ce ccondcveagessassnarsicccis 16 Larkin 


BHOTO-ENGRAVERS., 


(201) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co. 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. C a 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving ..563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engravevr.............. 311 Battery 
(209) Franklin Photo Eng. Co...... 118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving Co -709 Mission 
(199) Sierra Art and Engravine....... .343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving .76 Second 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin, W. W........-----------c-ssssees-ecceeenseoee 317 Front 


i) 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Unton No.8: 


San Jose Engraving Co...... 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Eng;, Co.. 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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3 
i We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it, 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M..A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros:, harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, corner of Stockton and Green. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. © 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


Last Sunday’s meeting of the union was well 
attended and a large volume of business was 
disposed of. Five new members were initiated 
and one apprentice member. Three deaths oc- 
curred during the month—Edwin F.. Warren, 
Joseph A. Ryan and Alfred Pye. Mr. Warren 
made the union his mortuary beneficiary and it 
was ordered that a suitable headstone be placed 
over his grave at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. The 
executive committee was instructed to enter a 
protest to the State Board of Education against 
the further purchase of non-union made text- 
books. The committee has started a propaganda 
that will be State-wide in its scope and will in- 
clude protests from all of the organized workers 
of California. The committee also made a report 
on conditions in the printing office at San Quen- 
tin prison and an investigation has been insti- 
tuted. Jurisdiction over South San Francisco, 
San Mateo County, to San Mateo Typographical 
Union was approved. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

“Resolved, By San Francisco Typographical 
Union, in regular meeting assembled, that we 
deplore the tragedy enacted on the streets of 
this city during the progress of the preparedness 
parade and we hereby convey our sincere sym- 
pathy to the bereaved families and friends of the 
innocent victims who were killed and. maimed 
by the bomb explosion; 

“Resolved, That we condemn this outrage and 
those responsible for it as a crime against hu- 
manity, perpetrated by persons unfit to enjoy the 
blessings of civilization, and promise the sup- 
port of this organization in any lawful effort to 
purge this community of all persons who preach 
false doctrines and attempt to create hysterical 
conditions; 

“Resolved, That we express our confidence 
and faith in his Honor, the Mayor, James Rolph, 
Jr., and the duly authorized officials of the city 
who are charged with maintaining law and order 
and who will apprehend and bring to the bar 
of justice, if such be possible, those guilty per- 
petrators of this cowardly crime.” 

A. F. Smith, publisher of the Guerneville 
“Times,” and well known to the members of No. 
21, is confined to his home at 21 Hill street from 
the effects of lead poisoning. H. A. Hunter, for- 
merly of the “Chronicle” chapel, is conducting 
the publication of the “Times” for Mr. Smith 
during his illness. 

Otis T. Whiting, of Sacramento Typographical 
Union, is spending his vacation in San Francisco. 

Chas. Staples of the “Evening Call” chapel, well 
known in piscatorial- circles, has invented and 
placed on the market the Acme reel brake, an 
appliance much appreciated by those who enjoy 
the sport of fishing. 

W. A. Rossetti, foreman of the “Evening Call,” 
accompanied by Mrs. Rossetti, returned from a 
vacation trip to Honolulu on Monday of this 
week. He reports the American colony of print- 
ers at Honolulu in a prosperous condition and 
is enthusiastic over the beauties of the island city. 

Robert Hetherington of the “Examiner” chapel 
has returned from his vacation, which was spent 
at Forest Knoll. John Adams and Marcus Laub 


of the same chapel are back from Guerneville. 
Jas. H. McClaire has returned after an extended 
vacation in the south. P. T. Ryan and Geo. M. 
Hearst left for their annual vacation this weck. 
Al. G. Moore, also of the “Examiner,” was called 


WM. C. PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
We pride ourselves on Promot and Efficient Service— 
Absolutely no “Trust” Prices 

Member Typographica! Union No. 21 
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Directory of Labor Council elena 
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“ e 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Seeretary’s cffice and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
1.30 p. m Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at & p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East. 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 125--Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Barbers—Meet lst and 3d Mondays. 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays. 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trade» Temple. 

Brewery Workmen Nu. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters. 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
suerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesilay. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. Sixteenth ana Care: 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall. Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia, 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Ruilding Trades Temple. 

Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10, Geary street barn. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple. Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays. Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265. I. B. of T.—Meet ist and 3d Thursdaye in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue 
8S. T. Dixon. Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple. Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1580 Ellis. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays. Rullding 

Trades Temple. 
Capks’ Helpers—Meet 24 and 4th Wednesdays at head qwarters, 388 
Kearny. 
a oe 44—Meet 24 and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters. 83 
Coopera No. 45—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays. Labor Temple. Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Flectrica! Workers No &—Meet Wednesdare Rullding Trades Temple 
Fiecirteas Worse e No fhl Phuesctave tle V sien, im, 
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Thursdays Hutiding Prades Pemple 

Eocene tC emirietore ON: * Mes 'e ema 3d Fridays Building 
Tate Temole 

PeternGn of Panerai Ctrtl Service + mulivees—Meet Ist Puesday Pa 
4.) attains hes tee het ontiging. 

Foundry Employees—Mvet 1st and 3d Fridays. 

nie susie Mauuseir 4 siete att dou Mridays. Bullding Tradea 


trarmee) Cutters Meer 2 ant th Thursdays, Labor Temple, six- 
feomin ated «mut 


frartnen) Workers Ne 1s) Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth ang ¢ app 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fittere—Meet 24 and 4th Fridays. Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon 
days, Bullding Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet lat and 3d Thursdays. Bullding Trades 
Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers— Meet ta and 4th Saturdays. Labor Temple 
S'zteenth. and Capp. - : 


Glove Workers—Meet 34 Friday, Labor Temple; Sixteenth and Capp. 
Wranite Cutters—Meat 2d ead 4th Puesdavs. Rulding Treader Pample 
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Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters, {Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth atid Capp: hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters’ Union—J.. Grace, secretary; 1114. Mission. . 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59 —Meet Mondays. Bullding Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Ion Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays. Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, “Building Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Tron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet lat and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, B:ew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 

Machine Hands—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters. Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth and Capp. c 

Matlers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays. Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers No 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays. Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet lst ard 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters. 
Labor Temple, Sixieenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday. Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tr irsdays. 
10 A M., at headquarters. Musicians Mali, %8 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, J8 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters. 
Labor Temple Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge und Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thursuays: 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple: 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple. Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M.. K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and ith Thursdays. 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays. 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedsres— Meet Mundays, 8 P. M.. 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacifice—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building. 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workeis No. 5—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104--Meet Fridays. 224 Guerrero, 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No, 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Stable Employees—-Meet Thursdays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Statiopary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays. Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Méet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypere—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway E.aployees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’a Union No 197—Meet Ist and 8d Sundays, 3876 Twenty- 
fourth. : 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. %2—Meet Ist end 8d Tuesdays, Labor 
Femple, Sixteenth asd Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamstere—Meet Thursdays: headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Tueadays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 8d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Mise M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday. Lahor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters. Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Wndertakers—Meet or call at [567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Worker:—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Onited Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. © 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No 30—Meet ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M.. other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters. 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—-Meet Wednesdays. 149 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary te Label Sectlon—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple. Sixteenth and Capp. 
Amu-jap Caundry League—818-14 Anglo Bids.. Gixteenth and Miseton 


to Portland, Ore., on account.of the serious ill- 
ness of his father, He left last Sunday evening. 
Tom Jenkins, Jr., left Wednesday on the Harvard 
for Los Angeles. He will enjoy a vacation of 
two weeks in and around that city. 

Secretary Michelson receives many communi- 
cations from members of the union who are wont 
to tell their troubles. During the week a well- 
known member, in a communication transmitting 
his dues, said: “My youthful indiscretions broke 
out again this week and the check enclosed com- 
pletes my-financial bankruptcy. If steamboats 
were selling for 5 cents each I couldn’t buy the 
echo of the whistle.” 
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Notes in Union Life 


Over 2000 non-union cigar makers of Detroit, 
Mich., including large numbers of boys and girls, 
are on strike because of low wages and poor 
working conditions. Several hundred have joined 
‘the Cigar Makers’ Union. The Detroit cigar 
industry has been the subject of numerous in- 
vestigations by organized labor. 

Organized teamsters of Philadelphia have se- 
cured wage increase of $1.50 a week and improved 
working conditions. Strong organization and a 
strike vote induced the employers to accept the 
teamsters’ viewpoint. 

The recent strike of the bus drivers in New 
York City resulted in an increase of wages for 
the workers. 

The large towboat companies of Boston have 
granted their employees an increase in wages. 

At Council Bluffs, Ia., carpenters have received 
a general raise in wages covering a period of 
three years. 

Federal Judge Chas. E. Wolverton has modi- 
fied the injunction issued against the various 
longshoremen’s unions in Portland, Oregon. By 
the terms of the new order permission was given 
the union men to again picket the docks, with 
the caution that the pickets must refrain from 
The judge deprecated the employment 
of armed guards by the San Francisco and Port- 
land Steamship Company, which had obtained 
the preliminary restraining order under which at 
first all picketing was forbidden. 

————_—__ — & —__---— 

A statesman has been defined as a man who 
lives for his country; a politician as a man who 
lives on his country. 


[ 


violence. 


Query Answered 


Query—Is it true that Gallagher-Marsh 
Shorthand System, which is written by 
Lasher B, Gallagher, who recently wrote. 
320 words per minute before Superior 
Judge Troutt, thereby establishing -the 
world’s record, is the only high school 
textbook in. California that carries the’ 
label? If so, at what business college is it-. 
taught, where located, and what are its’ 
rates? 


Answer—Yes; Gallagher-Marsh Practical 
Shorthand Textbook is the only shorthand 
textbook printed and bound in California 
under fair conditions and carrying the label. 
This shorthand system has demenstrated 
itself to be more legible and from 5 to 10% 
faster than any other. It is taught at Gal- 
lagher-Marsh Business College in San 
Francisco and Oakland. Its rates are only 
$10 per month for day school and $5 per 
month for night school. Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand books are endorsed by the State 
Federation of Labor. 
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J. E. Dillon, financial secretary of the Inter- 
national Molders, Local No. 164, and his bride 
are on their honeymoon tour to Honolulu. Dil- 
lon will study the affairs of the molders on the 
islands during his journey. 

Laundry Workers’ Union No. 26, Niantic Par- 
lor No. 105, Native Sons of the Golden West, and 
Applewood Camp, Woodmen of the World, have 
joined their efforts in arranging a ball on Satur- 
day evening, August 5th, in Mission Turn Hall, 
Eighteenth street, between Mission and Valencia, 
for the benefit of Oliver Peyre, a popular member 
of those organizations, who has been ill for some 
time and unable to work. He, his wife and 
children are destitute. 

The San Francisco Labor Council has indorsed 
a proposed amendment to the city charter which 
will guarantee a minimum wage of $3 per day of 
eight hours for all laborers employed on city 
work, within or without the city limits, whether 
such work be done directly by or under contract 
duly awarded, or under sub-contract, sub-partner- 
ship, day labor, station work, piece work or any 
other arrangement. The charter amendment was 
submitted by the Municipal Federation. 

The copper smiths employed in local shops 
Went on strike last Tuesday when the employers 
refused to grant their demands for an increase 
of fifty cents a day in wages. The men are 
affiliated with the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, 
which is handling the situation. 

The San Francisco Typographical Union has 
instructed its officers to investigate the printing 
executed at San Quentin prison, it having been 
reported that the prison printing plant is being 
enlarged with a view to do work that has here- 
tofore been done at the State Printing office in 
Sacramento. | 
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“THE SHOE OF PERFECT EASE” 


Made on a combination nature shaped | tst, thit 
fits the heel and instep closely, allowing ample 
room a ‘ross the ball of the f sot. 
flat. Close edge hand welt soles, custom heels. 
Your choi-e in Gun Metal, Vici Kid, Patent 


THE PRICE, $5.00 
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The Railroad Commission has authorized the 
Spring Valley Water Company to meter water 
to all residence consumers whose monthly 
flat rate has been more than $1.80, and to make 
$1.80 the monthly minimum from now on for 
these consumers. For all residence consumers 
whose flat rate would be less than $1.80 this pres- 
ent flat rate will continue. Besides, the company 
is authorized to install meters upon the services 
of those consumers whose flat rate has been less 
than $1.80 for prevention of waste, and also when 
these consumers request meters. 

The Machinists’ Union is conducting an ag- 
gressive boycott against five automobile repair 
shops, the proprietors of which, it is said, refuse 
to pay the union wage of $4.50 per day of eight 
hours. 

The Milkers’ Union has signed a new working 
agreement with the Milk Dealers’ Association 
which provides for a nine-hour day at once and 
an eight-hour day on and after January 1, 1917. 

The San Francisco Labor Council, at the re- 
quest of the Musicians’ Union, Local 6, last Fri- 
day night declared its intention of levying a boy- 
cott on the Native Sons’ bands. This is done 
because of the alleged refusal of these musicians 
to sign the agreement of the union regulating 
amateur bands. The agreement binds amateur 
bands like the Native Sons’ not to play in com- 
petition with the union musicians, limiting the 
amateur fraternal order musicians to play for 
charitable purposes. 

The fund for the relief of the destitute families 
of the victims of the bomb outrage will be han- 
dled by the following committee, appointed by 
Mayor Rolph: Miss Sarah Hagan, Mrs. Herbert 
Fleischhacker, Mrs. I. Lowenberg, Miss Agnes 
Regan, Mrs. D. A. White, Mrs. Theodore Roche, 
Mrs. C. A. Fife, Mrs. A. H. Giannini, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ashe and Miss Katherine Felton. 
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, CHAMPION SHOTS. 

A policeman entered the Assembly Room of 
the Labor Temple when he overheard a party of 
billiard players talking about shooting. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I guess I have seen 
some good shooting in my time. I have seen a 
fly killed on the flagpole at 300 yards.” 

A. J. Rogers of the beer bottlers, who was one 
of the party, spoke up and said: 

“Yes, it’s pretty good, but I believe I have 
seen better in the Philippines. When I was in 
the First California Volunteers the major used to 
call for an empty beer barrel, and let it roll 
down the hill, and every time the bungholc 
turned up each man of my company put a bullet 
in it. Any man who couldn’t do it was to. be 
discharged. I was in the company until it mus- 
tered out, and never saw a man dismissed.” 

> 
FIGHT OF GARMENT WORKERS. 

The evidence is piling up that the National 
Association of Manufacturers is backing the 
Manufacturers’ Association in the cloak and skirt 
division of the garment trades of New York in 
the effort of those New York manufacturers to 
crush out the union organizations among their 
workers and to starve the workers into submis- 
sion to permanent sweat-shop conditions. 

Public sentiment in New York is and has been 
all with the 60,000 garment workers in their 
splendid struggle to save the 200,000 members 
of thcir families from the most wretched indus- 
trial slavery. Yet the local manufacturers have 
defied public opinion as they have defied the 
most ordinary sentiments of humanity. 

They have done this because they have felt 
secure in the support of the National Associa- 
tion. Not the president of the local manufac- 
turers is directing the fight against the workers 
in New York’s largest industry; but the directors 
of the nation-wide organization to fight workers 
and to keep down wages are now directing that 
fight, 

Lately the landlords and real estate speculators 
have joined with the manufacturers against the 
workers. They have imagined that their “loft” 
and shop rents were being threatened. They 
have joined in the cry of the manufacturers that 
the demand of the workers for decent conditions 
of work and for enough pay to live on would 
drive the industry away from New York—and 
leave their shop rooms vacant! 

It is all part of the tactics of the National 
Association of Manufacturers everywhere. In 
Pittsburg, in Chicago, in New York—everywhere 
that the workers have asserted even a share in 
the control of their own lives—the methods have 
been the same, to crush out ferociously: all col- 
lective bargaining for wages, to crush out all the 
means by which the organized labor movement 
has brought more liberty, more happiness, more 
life, to the workers and their families. 

The garment workers of New York are the 
latest objects of this vindictive nation-wide fight 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Labor all over the United States should realize 
the character of the struggle. It is not a local 
fight. It is a local phase of a fight that takes 
in the whole industrial field of the whole United 
States. 
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